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Understanding "story structure” is one of the cues to 
effective reading, according to our classes of the past two days. 
Donna Norton seems to agree and suggests "developing" students' 
sense of story by early on reading them stories with strong plot 
development. She suggests having the students act out the roles 
and identify such things as character, action and sequence. The 
sequence part seems to have a special importance to her. She 
spends some time discussing ways to talk about what happened in 
what order. \V 

For a beginning reader the intrinsic significance of "plot 
development" will no doubt be overlooked, but as we have 
discussed, its importance contributes to the ability of beginning, 
readers to comprehend the story and its meaning. Without filling 
out a stair step diagram a beginning reader would recognize that 
something is amiss if "All the king's horse and all the king's 
men could put Humpty back together again" before he'd been told 
that Humpty Dumpty was hanging out on a fence. The diagram may 
aid the learning, but it also may muddle. At its best it gives 
names to parts of story-telling that the beginning reader may 
already be aware of. At its worse it may lock a student into 
thinking about story and plot in a limited fashion when stories 
have a nasty tendency for moving beyond the stair-step diagram. 

I think Norton's idea of getting stories with strong plot 
development is a great idea within the limitations of the stories 
in question. It's a bit like phonic---once you learn the basic 
rules, does it really aid in the madara. 
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Many educators contend that develop- 
ing children’s sense of story (Rudman, 
1989) is one of the most important as- 
pects of literature-based reading. Re- 
searchers such as Barr and Sadow 
(1985) identify common story gram- 
mars that proceed from the setting to 
the problem to the goal and to the 
events that occur as the characters pur- 
sue the goal and obtain the resolution 
to the problem. 

Helping students develop under- 
standings of story grammars and plot 
structures enhances their compre- 
hension of literature. Dole, Duffy, 
Roehler, and Pearson (1991) conclude 
that children of all ages can synthesize 
the plot structure of simple narratives 
such as folktales, but they have greater 
difficulty when they must relate the 
importance of each part of the story 
grammar to the themes developed in 
the story. I (Norton, 1992) recommend 
the use of plot structures to help stu- 
dents diagram plot development and 
relate important story events to charac- 
terization and theme. This column 
identifies strategies that teachers may 
use to help younger and older students 
understand various types of plot struc- 
tures and to relate those plot structures 
to characterization and theme. 


Strategies for younger students 


Listening to stories and acting out 
the sequence of actions through crea- 
tive drama, drawing and illustrating 
plot diagrams, identifying plot struc- 
tures in wordless books, and writing 
stories motivated by wordless books 
are all ways to help younger students 
understand plot structures. 
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Creative drama activities allow stu- 
dents to discover that stories include 
settings, characters, problems, and 
resolutions of problems, and that plot 
provides the framework for the rising 
action in a story. Through this activity 
students learn that stories have a be- 
ginning in which the conflict and char- 
acters are introduced, a middle in 
which the action moves toward a cli- 
max, and an ending in which a resolu- 
tion is reached. Students discover that 
stories must have logical sequen- 
ces that gradually build until conflict is 
resolved. 


For a first drama activity, choose a 
nursery rhyme that has definite actions 
that cannot be interchanged while re- 
taining the logical sequence. For ex- 
ample, “Little Miss Muffet” and 
“Humpty Dumpty” have such logical 
sequences. These rhymes are found in 
numerous sources, such as Tomie 
dePaola’s Mother Goose (1985) and 
Michael Foreman’s Mother Goose 
(Foreman, 1991). Read one of the 
rhymes to the students and ask them to 
identify the characters and their 
actions. Ask the students, “In what or- 
der did things happen in this rhyme? 
What happened first, second, and 
third? Do you think there are reasons 
for that order? What would happen if 
we tried to change the order?” 


To verify the sequence, print each of 
the parts of the nursery rhyme on 
strips of paper. Put the strips in the 
wrong order and ask the students to act 
out the story. Ask, “What happens if 
what happened last is placed first? Do 
we still have a story? Why not?” Have 
the students act out the correct se- 
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quence and compare the stories. 

Next, introduce a simple core book 
such as Jan Brett’s adaptation of Goldi- 
locks and the Three Bears (1987). 
Read the story to the students and ask 
them to identify the characters, the set- 
ting, and the problem or conflict. Then 
ask them to list important events such 
as the following: (a) A wee bear, a 
middle-sized bear, and a huge bear 
walk in the woods while their porridge 
cools. (b) A girl comes to the cottage 
while the bears are away, tastes each 
bowl of porridge, and eats all the wee 
bear’s porridge. (c) The girl tries each | 
chair and breaks the wee bear’s chair. 
(d) The girl tries each bed and falls 
asleep in the wee bear’s bed. (e) The 
bears return and discover the distur- 
bances. And (f) the girl wakes up when 
she hears the bears and runs away 
from the cottage. 

Dramatize the story and discuss 
each of these important actions. Then 
show the students how to place their 
actions from a story onto a plot dia- 
gram (see Figure 1). Draw the shell of 
the diagram on the chalkboard. Some 
teachers of younger children choose to 
use the terms conflict, climax, turning 
point, and end of conflict on the dia- 
gram, while others wait until their stu- 
dents are older. Ask the students to 
either place their list of actions from 
the story onto this diagram or to place 
drawings that show each of the inci- 
dents on the diagram. 


Next, introduce a wordless book 
such as David Wiesner’s Tuesday 
(1991). Because there are very few 
words, the students will need to create 
their own text that includes setting, 
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characters, conflict, and important in- 
cidents that make up the story. The 
plot develops as frogs float through the 
air on lily pads, explore houses, chase 
dogs, eventually return to their watery 
homes, and leave perplexed people to 
try to solve the problem. Ask the stu- 
dents to make up a story that would 
follow a plot structure and to include 
all of the important elements in that 
plot structure. Wiesner’s book also 
provides an excellent source for moti- 
vating creative writing. The illustra- 
tions end on the following Tuesday 
evening, but now pigs are beginning to 
fly and explore their neighborhood. 


Strategies for older students 


Older students benefit from drawing 
plot diagrams for person-against-per- 
son and person-against-self plots and 
relating the plot diagrams to develop- 
ing characterizations and themes. An 
excellent book for introducing plot 
structure to older students is John 
Steptoe’s Mufaro’s Beautiful Daugh- 
ters: An African Tale (1987). Read the 
book and ask the students to identify 
the setting, characters, and conflict in 
the story. Encourage them to discuss 
their reactions to the characters and 
conflict. Then have them place the ma- 
jor incidents from the story on a plot 
diagram (see Figure 2). Ask the stu- 
dents, “Did each of the characters re- 
spond in the same way to the major 
incidents in the story? Why do you be- 
lieve that there were differences be- 
tween the responses of the greedy, 
selfish sister and the generous, kind 
sister? What do we call this type of 
conflict in literature?” Be sure that they 
understand that this is a person- 
against-person conflict because the 
two main characters have different mo- 
tives and desires that are in conflict. 
Ask the students to not only plot the 
major incidents in the story but also to 
identify how each of the two characters 
responds to the incidents. This activity 
allows students to understand the moti- 
vation of the characters and to realize 
how the characters’ motives relate to 
the conflict in the story. You can reread 
the story orally or allow students to re- 
read the story themselves. 


Next, ask the students to consider 
the themes that are developed in the 


Figure 1 
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book. Ask them, “What is the author 
trying to tell us that would make a dif- 
ference in our lives?” When I did this 
activity with fourth-grade students, 
they identified two themes: (a) Greed 
and selfishness are harmful, and (b) 
kindness and generosity are good. 
Then ask, “How do we know that these 
are the themes? What proof do we have 
in the book?” Review with the students 
the major ways that themes may be de- 
veloped. For example, the artist may 
show the theme through the illustra- 
tions. Alternately, the author may re- 
veal the theme through the characters’ 
actions or thoughts, by the way the 
story ends, especially by what is re- 
warded and what is punished. Or the 
author may simply tell the readers the 
theme. After discussing how each of 
these proofs are used by the author 
and illustrator in Mufaro’s Beautiful 
Daughters, add this information to the 
plot diagram. 

The plot diagram in Figure 2 was 
completed with the help of fourth- 
grade students. The plot diagram 
shows the major incidents, the reac- 
tions of each of the characters to the 
major incidents, and the relationship 
of each of the themes to those inci- 
dents. 

Story structures in books for older 
students frequently develop plots 


crime 


contlict 


Turning point 
incident 


End of 
conflict or 
resolution 


through person-against-self conflict. 
Students can use the same plot struc- 
ture when plotting books in which 
characters try to overcome problems 
caused by inner conflicts. Now, how- 
ever, the terminology changes. Cohen 
(1985) identifies four major compo- 
nents in the development of person- 
against-self conflicts: problem, 
struggle, realization, and achievement 
of peace or truth. 

To teach this plot structure, draw the 
diagram on the chalkboard and discuss 
the meanings of the terms problem, 
struggle, realization, and achievement 
of peace or truth. Even with older stu- 
dents, you may introduce this concept 
through an easier-to-read picture book 
such as Arthur Yorinks’s Hey, Al 
(1986). Ask the students to identify the 
setting (a dilapidated apartment), the 
characters (Al and his dog), and the 
problem (Al wants a better way of life 
and must decide what he is willing to 
do to achieve it). Ask the students to 
identify the increasing struggle as Al 
first lives without working on a para- 
dise island but then must make a per- 
sonal decision when he and his dog 
begin their transformation into birds. 
Ask them to identify the point of self- 
realization as Al decides that it is bet- 
ter to live as a human back in his 
apartment than to live as a bird in para- 
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dise. Ask students to identify the mo- 
ment when they know Al has achieved 
peace and truth (his dog returns and he 
paints his apartment yellow). Students 
may discuss how the illustrations fol- 
low the increasing action and the 
achievement of peace and truth: The 
size of the illustrations increases as the 
conflict increases and the yellow end 
papers symbolize the achievement of 
peace and truth. 

Next introduce a book such as Paula 
Fox’s One-Eyed Cat (1984) in which 
the author develops person-against- 
self conflict. The students may specu- 
late about the possible inner conflicts 
in this story as they look at the cover 
illustration and discuss the impact of 
the colors used, the transparent look of 
the boy holding the air rifle, and the 
placement of the one-eyed cat as if it 
dominates the story and Ned’s 
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Figure 2 


Plot diagram for Mufaro’s Beautiful Daughters 
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thoughts. Ask the students to speculate 
about why so many authors of books 
for older students develop plots about 
the inner conflicts of their heroes and 
heroines. As the students read or listen 
to One-Eyed Cat, they should identify 
incidents from the book that reveal the 
problem, Ned’s increasing struggle 
with himself, his self-realization, and 
his achievement of peace or truth. The 
plot diagram in Figure 3 shows major 
incidents identified by a group of 
sixth- and seventh-grade students. 
After they completed the diagram, 
the students identified the themes and 
discussed how each of the themes is re- 
lated to the increasing struggle, the 
moment of self-realization, and the 
achievement of peace and truth. For 
example, they identified and discussed 
the interrelationships between the inci- 
dents on the plot diagram and the fol- 
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lowing themes: Growing up is often 
difficult; it is important to keep your 
values; and adults may have had the 
same feelings as children. They also 
discussed how each of the incidents on 
the plot diagram revealed Ned’s char- 
acter. 


Additional books that develop 
strong plot structures 


After students have been involved in 
dramatizing, discussing, and plotting 
story structures, they should have 
many opportunities to read and re- 
spond to additional books that have 
easily recognized plot structures or 
that allow them to apply the relation- 
ships between plot structures, charac- 
terization, and theme. The following 
books are useful for extended reading 
activities and for recreational reading: 


7 
7 By herae- 


Problem: Ned feels guilt after he 
shoots gun and sees cat without an 


eye. 

Characters: 11-year-old Ned, 
minister father, 
invalid mother 

Setting: 1930s, upstate New York 


Lower elementary 


Calhoun’s High-Wire Henry 
(1991) develops plot and conflict 
as a cat tries to prove that he is 
more clever than the new puppy. 
Ernst’s Miss Penny and Mr. 
Grubbs (1991) develops plot and 
conflict as a jealous neighbor tries 
to ruin his neighbor’s prize-win- 
ing vegetables. A surprising end- 
ing shows that Miss Penny 
remains a winner. 


Collington’s wordless book The 


- Angel and the Soldier Boy (1987) 


develops plot and conflict as two 
toy figures battle pirates. 

Mills's The Rag Coat (1991) de- 
velops plot and conflict as a 
mountain girl defends her coat to 
classmates who at first laugh at 
the coat made of clothing scraps. 


Figure 3 


Plot diagram for One-Eyed Cat 


Middle elementary 


Ames’s Grandpa Jake and the 
Grand Christmas (1991) develops 
plot and conflict as a girl tries 
to retain her dreams during the 
Depression. Interactions with 
Grandpa Jake, who deserted his 
family, help her overcome self 
doubts and retain her dream. The 
story develops themes that life 
would have no meaning without 
our dreams, and if we want some- 
thing badly enough, there is usu- 
ally a way to get it. 

Fleischman’s The Whipping Boy 
(1986) develops plot and conflict 
as a prince and a common boy are 
kidnapped and respond in differ- 
ent ways to the same situations. 
The story develops themes that 
friendship is important and that 
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being considerate of others is ben- 
eficial. 

Paterson’s The Tale of the Manda- 
rin Ducks (1990) develops plot 
and conflict as a compassionate 
couple save mandarin ducks from 
a cruel lord. The story develops 
the theme that compassion is 
needed. 


Upper elementary and middle school 


Bauer’s On My Honor (1986) de- 
velops a person-against-self con- 
flict when a boy breaks his word 
to his father and, as a conse- 
quence, his friend drowns. 

Hathorn’s Thunderwith (1991) de- 
velops a person-against-self con- 
flict when a girl living with her 
new family in the Australian out- 
back must overcome fear and per- 
sonal conflict after her mother’s 
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death. The story develops the 
theme that developing under- 
standing and love is crucial for ev- 
eryone. 

e Strachan’s The Flawed Glass 
(1991) develops a person-against- 
self conflict as a handicapped girl 
living on an island off the coast of 
Scotland discovers that she has 
true worth. A parallel plot about a 
weak golden eagle that also sur- 
vives provides interesting in- 
sights. The story develops themes 
about the power of persistence 
and not judging others on the 
strength of physical capabilities. 
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